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Land Ownership 
The Middle East 
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Leveling a field in Egypt 


Land Ownership Patterns 


Egypt 

About 6 mullion acre ire cultivated annuall ! 
Egypt, each acre giving on the average a crop and 
a half under intensive irrigated agriculture This 


is by far the major source of wealth in that country 
More than 37 percent of the farmland consists of large 
estates that are held by about 0.5 percent of all 
owners. Looking at the situation from the other side 
we observe that more than 70 percent of all owners 
Possess l acre or less ea h This is tantamount to 
being landless, as a holding of 3 to 5 acres is con 
sidered the minimum essential for the maintenance of 
a farm family in Egypt The total area held by these 
people (i. ¢., 70 percent of all owners) amounts only 
to 12.5 percent of all cultivated land 

In addition to this large group of below-subsistence 
owners, there are the landless sharecroppers and the 
wage laborers The three groups together constitut 
the great peasant class of Egypt, which accounts for 
about 70 percent of the total population 

These people are constantly struggling to make a 
bare living by renting land from the large owners or 
by hiring themselves out for daily wages. In either 
ase they cannot hope to improve their lot within 
the prevailing system: As renters, they pay the owner 
in cash or in kind an amount that leaves the slightest 


if anv, margin of reward for their labor Differing 
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Peasant farming methods have changed little over the centuries 


wcording to fertility and location of the land, rents 
run from $10 to $150 per acre per year The most 
common rates fall between $30 and $90 The agre 
cultural wage laborer is in the same situation, as the 
daily pay averages about 20 cents for boys, 25 cents 


for women, and 40 cents for mer 


Under such conditions, it practically impossible 
for the Egyptian peasant to become an independent 
ownel Rarely does he succeed in saving enough to 
buy one-half of an acre or an acre of the precious land 
though he desires that land strongly, and wishes to br 


its owner 


lraq 


Unlike Egypt, Iraq is a sparsely populated country 
relative to its land resource Yet we find there. the 
Salnie conditions ot landlessness and low levels ol 
living among the peasant folk. Furthermore, we find 
in that country a great agricultural potential, which 
is threatened by the prevailing system of land tenure 

This fertile land of the ancient Tigris and Eu- 
phrates Rivers has a total potentially cultivable area 

mostly by means of expanded irrigation) of some 
25 million acres, but less than 6 million acres is under 
cultivation There is no doubt that capital and 
technical aid from the West will make it possible for 
Iraq to realize this tremendous potential The seri- 
ous Question howe ver, is whether deve lopm« nt will be 
attempted on the present foundations of feudalism 
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ownership, and sharecropping or on the 


ibsentec 
foundations of a thriving rural community that is 
emancipated through its ownership of the land 

At the present time, less than 0.5 percent of the 
land is owned privately simple About 36 
pe reent 1s state domain 


more oO 


held 


resource 


Most 


ol eased trol the state 


the hands or under the control of 
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and dict, and in the 


and infant mortality 


pres tiling high rates of illiteracy 


There is ; » clear evidence that unless the systen 

is checked effectively at its roots. it will continue t 
perpetuate itself. Witness what has happened during 
the past 50 years or so. Irrigation has been expanded 
materially mainly through pump installations, and 
total agricultural output has been increased tremend 
ously: but the peasants have remained landless and 
impoverished In general, they do not possess the 
ability or initiative to prove their legal claim to the 
newly deve loped land By one means or another, the 
influential tribal chiefs or city merchants succeed in 
doing so. In many cases, even when their right of 
ownership is recognized, cultivators are not able finan- 
cially to maintain the costly pump installations. They 
obliged to work on a share basis with one who is 

the necessary capital and equipment 

the chief or the merchant. Gradually, these 
become the owners of the land and the onginal 


occupant become less sharecropper 
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another illustrati of the magn 
We witness here practically the 
same process that pres ul uw 

entially, the country ts 


its economy 


f them are sharecroppers 
land Much of the agri 
Most 


vhere el 


number 


ippenings im th 
the northe stern sectron of the 
to about 20 percent of the 
the most fertile ind which holds the greatest 
tural potential tremendous possibilities 
rrigation and f farming. It is 
and, until recently, it has been utilized mainly 
for grazing by nomadic and seminomadic tribes. Dur 
ing the past few vears. cultivation has been « xpanded 
rapidly in the area Modern machinery has been put 
on the land in large numbers, and bumper grain crop 
have been harvested 
This appears to be the beginning of sound develop 
ment On closer examination, however, we encounter 
i different picture The tractor has been put on that 
fertile soil by speculators and absentee owners, who 
do not wish to settle permanently on the land and 
whose real concern is large and quick profit Fur 
thermore, they put the new land under cultivation 
through an understanding with the local tribal chief 
He guarantees them protection” of the crop in re 
Nowhere do pe as- 


ints figure in these arrangements other than as labor 


Nowhere do we see signs of 


turn fora portion of the produce 


sharecroppers 


inde pe ndent cultivator-owne 


Lebanon 
The situation in Lebanon presents enlightening 
contrast between two systems. In the mountain area 


the heart of the country, a strong tradition of privat 


ownership by small independent farmers prevails. In 
mist ¢ ase the family farm average ibout 10 acres 
The soil is inty, and the terrain difficult: but the 
people have their hearts in what they own Phey nave 
blasted the rock ind built extensive terraces to pre 
vent erosion; they have made the mountainsides pro 
duce abundantly of olives, grapes, fis and apples 


Qn the narrow coastal strips, they have grown lux 
uriant orchards of citrus and banana More signifi 
cant than ill of this ve observ that the vill ige folk 
in thi irea enjoy much higher standards of living 
This is clearly manifest in their diet, health, hous 


ing, and a literacy rate of some 90 percent 


Prue, they have other sources of income, especialls 


from emigrants residing abroad Phe independence Typical village school in the more progressive parts of the 
Middle East 
they have gained through owner hip of the land, how 


ever, has endowed them with the initiative and the small individual farmers The vast majority of the 
possibility to seek these other sources and better thei land, in all parts of the country, is ut zed by nomadu 
living condition Unlike sharecropper small i tribes for grazing herds of camels and flocks of sheep 
dependent owner are tree to move up the ladder and goats Nc Ww, whe owns this land resource the 
Unlike landless men, they know the harder they worl potential for agricultural development The king 
the more they will be rew irded ind hard they work the state the Mus! it community the tribes No 
Phi ituation contrast harply with that prey uil- clear and detinite answer has been made vet to this 
img in the rest ol Lebanon im the Akkar Plain ol question the Situation 1 still largely in i State oft 
the north, in the Bika Valley of the interior, and in transition 
the mountain area of the south Here we witness Under the impact of Western technology, and 
the predominance of the same feudal-absent hare through the cooperation of the Arabian American Oil 
cropping ysterm that exists in Svria and lraq Her Co which holds the concession to the huge oul re 
ilso we witness the same conditions of deprivation source of the country Saud Arabia moving 
lack of development, and low levels of living rapidiy along the road toward modern lif It is 
Saudi Arabia changing from a way of life that is predominantly 
pastor il to ome that cde pr nds primarily on agri ulture 
The conditions found in Saudi Arabia ar unique ind related industries In recent vears. several agri 
Here is a rapidly developing country that still is pre cultural and other techni missions fror ibroad 
dominantly pastoral in its economy and tribal in its have visited the countrv and advised on develo 
way of lite So far, its central Government (an ab mental programs \ few irrigation projects are al 
solute monarchy not more than a few decades old ready functioning, and others are contemplated \ 
has been benevolent. The king, himself a product of mission representing the Food and Ag: cu ture On 
desert and tribal life, retains much of its 4, aalities ganization of’ the United Nations has negotiated with 
in dealing with his peopl On the purely tribal level the Government an agreement with respect to the 
life is basically democratic Within narrow limits of extension of technical aid in ageneculture im ter 
variation, social and economic equality prevails Lhe development 
chief is a bona fide member of the tnbe, and he as Vhese changes highlight the importance of rifs 
sumes his leading role primarily because of superior ing the land tenure situation before any further water 
personal qualities ind agricultural development takes place lo wait 
Where cultivation exists this restricted to rela until the land has become roductive v1 ntensily 
tively small areas along the west coast and som tl roblem at hand The traditional grazing night 
cases, in the inteno tt ind owned most by f the tribe will have to be reconciled avith the cu 
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tivation rights of new settlements or of expanding 
old settlements The right of the settling tribesman 
in the ownership of the newly developed land will 
have to be clearly stated and assured The form 
of ownership and cultivation, whether collective, pri- 
vate, or a combination of the two, will have to be 
agreed upon beforehand A survey will have to be 
made in order to establish the grazing rights of vari- 
ous tribes and to differentiate clearly state or public 
domain from privately owned land 

In other words, we see Saudi Arabia at the cross- 
roads of its future development, and we see that the 


land tenure issue is going to play a decisive role 


Land Reform Measures 


Each country in the Middle East manifests some 
recognition of the land tenure problem, and most 
of them have made some beginnings at reform 

About 2 years ago, the Government of Saudi Arabia 
proclaimed its readiness to grant state land to any 
citizen who would undertake to put it under cultiva- 
tion Ihis policy was developed on the basis of the 
Koranic statement, to the effect that land belongs 
to the one who revives it 

In Syria, Col. Hussni Az-Za’im staged a coup d'etat 
Within 


a few months, he initiated several fundamental re- 


early in 1949 and took over the government 


forms, including the distribution of state domain to 
landless peasants. In that same year, he was liqui- 
dated through a second coup d'etat, but not so the 
reforms he had initiated The idea of reforming 
the land tenure system has been kept alive The gov- 
A7-Za’im created a 
committee representing various agencies to study the 
Effective 


action may or may not be taken by the present Govern- 


ernment that followed that of 
problem and recommend possible solutions 


ment, but a beginning has been made and Syrian 
leade rship is concerned about the proble a 

A promising sign in Egypt is the keen consciousness 
of the problem that is now shared by Government 
officials and by the people in various walks of life, in- 


cluding the peasants the rrise lves 


| his COTSCIOUSTIIOSS 
has deve loped as a re sult ota rapid increase in popu 
lation, bringing about a tremendous pressure on the 
land As mentioned above. this resource is highly 
concentrated in the hands of the very few, including 


we State 


l indless or neal landless peasants ce re 


a few acres of the greatly coveted land 


In response to this situation, Egyptian leadership 


is beginning to take some action In some cases the 
Government has distributed reclaimed state 
During the 


among the peasants 
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Ministry of Social Affairs, under energetic and pro- 
gressive leadership, has been increasingly and effec- 
tively sponsoring the cause of the peasant Among 
other things, it has proposed draft laws aimed at land 
In July 1950 


Parliarne nt passe d one ot these bills, re que sting estate 


reform and at improved tenancy terms 


owners to provide tenants with certain housing and 
health facilities and with other services. During the 
past year or two, at least two definite draft laws for 
land reform have been proposed in Parliament by 
Deputies. Similar proposals have been made by other 
responsible leaders All of them aim straight at the 
heart of the problem-—stipulating for the distribution 
of state domain among peasants, the restriction of the 
size of holdings within minimum and maximum limits 
the extension of credit to the new small owner, the 
protection ot peasant property and others 

A similar consciousness of the magnitude of the 
problem and its consequence has arisen in Iraq. Two 
small beginnings toward land reform were made a 
lew vears ago Appropriate laws were passed author 
izing the Government to put two small areas unde 
irrigation (one in the south and one in the north 
and distribute the land among peasants and tribesmen 
Since then, actual implementation of those projects 
has been taking place In the summer of 1950, a law 
was passed authorizing the Government to expand 
the operation over idditional ; as of the state 
domain 

It might be argued that ; these measures 
amount to little, being mere beginnings, attempts, or 


gestures. This is true; but the important fact remains 
that the present governments of the region are doing 
sore thing about the matter 

In Egypt and in Syria, in Lebanon and Iraq, there 
are leading individuals and organized groups who have 
Sone 


others stand 


been giving serious thought to land reform 
have begun to do something about it 
ready to lend their support once a ational project 
18 laum hed Some have worked out sound plans and 
proposed draft laws for reform: others have estab- 
lished improved tenancy terms on their estates: and 
many others have written pointedly on the subject 


Phese 


intellectuals and 


depicting the problem and urging a solution 
Middk East 


professional groups but also tribal chiefs and larg 


landowners— are 


leaders not only 


indicating an awareness that land 
reform must be accomplished if they are to achieve 
ound economic and national deve lopment Cour 
re ntly the y also re alize that land retorm 1s a basi con 
dition for successful participation in | nited Nations 


and United States programs of technical assistance 


World Fur Production and Trade 


by E. T. RANSOM 


Although the countries that tradition- 
ally produce the most fur still hold 


that position today, a new trade pic- 


ture for the industry has developed as 
a result of wartime economic complexities 

Most of the world’s fur continues to come from the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Canada, China, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Japan But the 
famous fur auction cities, such as Brussels, Leipzig 
London, and Paris, no longer have such important 
roles as they had before World War If, In recent 
years the fur dealers of the world have desired most 
of all to sell their pelts for dollars, and as a result New 
York City has taken on such importance as a market 
that it has become in many respects the Fur Capital 
of the World 

Phe deluge of furs upon the United States—-with 
resultant upsets in the domestic fur market——has 
been caused, of course, by the lact that most of the 
world has been passing up furs for other more in 
portant purchases, and also by the fact that Ameri 


can dollars are a premiun medium of exchanges 


nc SHIVEe ox Was OMe © ec ifs u Caring animats 0 
It Iver t ft the first fur-b Is t 


be raised successfully on farms 
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There are some indications now that the off-bal- 
ance situation may be beginning to swing back to 
normal, with the general improvement in world eco- 


nomic conditions 


Trade 

Because fur is a luxury item, highly international 
in character, the fur trade is particularly susceptible 
to world economic and political conditions. It was 
inevitable, then, that World War II and its aftermath 
would greatly disarrang¢ the fur market and th it the 
market would improve with the recent upswing in 
world economic conditions 

After the war, in 1947 and 1948, the important pre- 
wal outlets in Europe were closed the se countries 
were spending their money rebuilding homes and 
factories The othec important outlet, the United 
States, was a limited market in that we usua 
port only those kinds and grades that we do not pro- 
j 


duce Nevertheless, producing countries abroad 


needing dollars for reconstruction and for replacing 
worn-out equipment, flooded the New York market 
with furs United States 


were alarmed, for they wer 


fur farmers and trappers 


finding it dif ilt to 
sell their furs, either at home or abroad Their for- 
eign markets were drastically curtailed by the dollar 
shortage and by import and export restrictions in 
several countries At home, the stvle trend had 
doomed for the present the long-haired furs produced 
in abundance on United States fur farms. and cor 
summers were waiting to buy wher the excise tax | 1d 
been lifted In addition. mutation fox vhicl 
closely resemble silver foxes, have been imported duty 
free in sufheient volume and at prices so low that 


people of wealth were unwilling to buy expe nsive silver 


1ON ippare!l vhen it could be < ca | dupli ited 

In the past few months. markets and prices ev 
where have in proved ind produc tion of some turs 
particularly fox, has gone downward more 
with decreased demand Ir portant Europeat mal 
kets have come iwailabl is prohibitive tarifis or 
some of the long-haired furs have been removed 
France, Belgiut the Netherlands, Ital ind the 


United Kingdor 


Mr. Ransom is Agricultural Economist, Livestock and 
Wool Division, International Commodities Branch, OFAR 
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Paste 1 


1936-40, 1941-4 


Phe the | 


1950-51 season is considerably improved 


States during tl 


Retail sales 


situation in nited 


of furs showed marked improvement in July and 


August, possibly as a result of the Korean situation 
which doomed the anticipated repeal of the excise 


The 


all along 


tax and warned of scarcity and higher prices 
effect of this increased buying has been felt 
the line 

Phe movement of furs from Iron Curtain countries 
into the United States has been affected by a wide- 
spread refusal of East Coast stevedores to unload them 


The net 


at present, but its continuation is likely 


effect of this boycott is 


at ports ol entry 


not known 


to have a great influence on the fur market in this 


both as to prices and availability of certain 
The felt 
ibroad, for the United States imports about as much 


country 


pelts effect of the bovcott will also be 


lur as it produc cs 


United States imports cover a wide range of quality 


1 Its and 


I 


supple ment to a-greater exten 
Sources 


changed materiall In 


and kinds of 


than they compete with domestic production 


120 have 
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Quantity and value of United States imports of raw or undressed furs 


} 


(ereept silver or black fo@), average 


annual 1946-49 


the period 1920-29 the chief primary suppliers of 


fur were China and Canada while Germany and the 
United Kingdom supplied the bulk of the remaining 
In the 


was a gradual shifting as the United States depended 
Since 


needs by reexports period 1930-35, there 


more on primary sources and less on reexports 


1939 the Soviet Union and Canada have been the 


chiet suppliers 

lo a lesser extent, the United States participates 
The 
most important furs exported from this country ar 


skunk 
chief market for United States furs 


in the international fur trade through exports 


muskrat, Opossum and raccoon. Europe has 
alwavs been the 
with the United Kingdom being the most important 
buver in most categories 

There has been little protection afforded the United 
the 


furs, with the exception of silver or black fox furs 
80 


States producer in postwar period. Undressed 


have been free of duty for the past 75 or years 


and are now bound free, that is, through international 
been given that no tariff 


agreement, assurances have 


duties will be assessed 


Production 

Notwithstanding the recent achievements of the 
fur farming imdustry, most furs still come from wild 
animals trapped in almost every State in the United 
States and in Canada, “Alaska, China, and Siberia 
In many cases, the trapping is done professionally; in 
others, it is part-time work 

Like gold prospecting, trapping is carried out by 
individuals. ‘This is true even in Soviet Russia where 
the trapper, leading a solitary existence in the barren 
reaches of Siberia, has resisted the collectivizing in- 
fluence and remains an individual entreprencur who 
receives greater payment for his products than any 
other type of worker 

The Soviet Union and the United States are over- 
whelmingly the largest fur-producing countries of the 
world. From the standpoint of foreign trade, they are 
not in a competitive but in a« omplk mentary position 
Phe United States is the world’s largest fur importer, 
in prosperous years buving an armount exceeding its 
own production; the Soviet Union, on the other hand 
is currently the largest exporter of furs 

Canada, China, the United Kingdom, Germany 
Japan, in the order named, also produce a great deal 
of fur. Norway has an important fur-farming indus- 
try that specializes in silver foxes, and mink farming 


Finland Rabbit 


and coney, which are used in trimmings and in the 


is of considerable importance in 


manufacture of fur-felt hats, come chiefly from Argen- 
and New Zealand. Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and Southwest Africa, along with the 


tina, Australia, France 


Soviet Union, are important producers of Karakul 
and “Persian lamb” pelts 

No accurate statistics are available on total world 
production of furs, and because most of the fur crop 
comes from wild animals it would be difficult to make 
an estimate. The lack of information on world supply 
adds to the many proble ms of the fur farmer, for un- 
like wool or meat producers, for example, he has no 
basis for estimating total supply or what the demand 
for his product will be. 

World production of farm-bred fur of fox and mink 
is concentrated in North America and Europe. The 
United States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
the Soviet Union, Finland, and England, in that order, 
are the most important growers. Fur farmers in all 
countries have been handicapped in much the same 
way by world conditions since the end of the wat 
However, countries such as the United States that have 
high fixed costs and high labor, material, and feed 
costs have been most affected 

fhe United States pioneered in fur farming and 
is today the most important producer of farm-raised 
pelts Rabbits were the first fur-bearing animals 


About 35 vears ago, silver foxes 


raised on farms 
were imported from Prince Edward Island, Canada 


and raised successfully on farms. Several vears later 


Fur seals along the Alaskan coast. 
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Fur farming is big business on this 15,000-fox fur farm near Calgary, Canada. 


mink were bred and raised in captivity. From thes 
three kinds of fur bearers comes most domestic fur 

All the silver fox and about 70 percent of the 
mink fur in the United States is produced on fur 
farms A few chinchilla, marten, fisher, muskrat, and 
Persian lamb have been raised on fur farms but not on 
a large commercial s ale as yet 

The United States has about 10,000 fur farms in 


+5 States, representing an investment of $150,000,000 


Ihe total value of the 1949 fur crop, including th 


wild catch, was an estimated $150,000,000 compare d 
with fur imports for the year of $103,000,000 

The fur farming industry in other countries has 
developed along about the same lines that it has in 
the United States. Aside from rabbit farms. which 


are slanted toward meat production, mink and fox 


d value of United States crports of 
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undreasacd furs, arecrages 


are also the most in portant species rast d in« aptivity 


The future for fur farming in this country, as well 
as in othe rs ck pe nds on world conditions Fur is aA 
luxury In most areas It is one of the first items to 
be taxed by governments and one of the first that 
peopl stop buying in lean years In the long range 
picture, however, fur farming has a very definit place 
in the economy of the United States As the fron 
tiers disappear and as wild fur-bearing animals dé 
crease, the need for furs produced on farms will in 
crease More effective methods of breeding and car 
ing for animals are being developed, and research 
for more nutritious and cheaper food is gomg for 
ward. Continuing and expanding fur farming will 
give this country a more diversified agriculture and 


will utilize resources that would otherwise be lost 


annual 194 


Tanganyika’s 
New Packing House 


By H. G. MINNIGERODE 


Tanganyika has a new meat processing plant that 
promises to provide increased income to livestock pro- 
ducers and a domestic supply of meat products, feed, 
and fertilizer. The Territory's Governor, speaking at 
the dedication ceremony, stated that the construction 
of this plant should “set under way a process which 
in future years should radically alter the economic 
life of the ‘Territory By providing the African 
with a steady market in meat products, he should 
gradually be led to a sounder economy and to a better 


way ol life 


Output of the plant will go first to the East African 


market reached next 


and when full production is 
year there will be a surplus for ¢ xport 
This up-to-date packing house, said to be the larg- 
est in the country, covers a total area of 100,000 square 
leet The plan for the erection of such a plant was 
first discussed by representatives of the ‘Tanganyika 
Government and certain commercial interests in Lon- 


don about 3 years ago when it was decided to raise the 


necessary capital and begin the building program as 
SOON aS possible 

Funds for the work, about $1,960,000, were pro- 
vided jointly by the Government of Tanganvika and 
Messrs. Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd. The Gov- 
ernment of Tanganyika provided just over half of 
the capital and controls 51 percent of the stoch 
Messrs. Liebig provided the rest of the money and 


Board ol 


Directors for the plant consists of three Government 


control the remaining 49 percent The 


members and three representatives of Liebig, with 
a Government member as chairman. In this way the 
Government retains control of the policy of the com- 
pany in order to insure that it will be run primarily 
for the benefit of the people of the Territory 

Workers at the packing house are recruited locally 
with a nucleus of trained men who have worked at 
similar plants elsewhere It is estimated that ther 
will be between BOO and 900 local people cr ploved at 
the factory with 12 to 15 Europeans in charge of 
administration 

Homes have been erected on a taree 
vicinity of the factory both for the Eur pecans al d the 
native employees 

A large proportion of the cattle to be processed at 
the plant will be drawn from the famous cattle raising 


areas of the Lake and Western 


Provinces during the 


~" 6 a 
oi. “-_ 


Range land in Tanganyika, typical of the country’s grazing areas 
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stages of the project, but it is planned that 


later other districts will also be covered extensively 
by the company’s buyers to insure that an even supply 
is maintained and that the benefits of the scheme are 
as wide spre ad is possible 

Since from the company’s point of view the quality 
and uniformity of the ittle supplied is of primary 
importance, the company insists that the cattle be 
delivered at an average of about 500 pounds and carry 
“plenty of flesh.” The company will not, however 
attempt to educate livestock producers in breeding 
and feeding practices These services will be carried 
on by Government officials 

Purchasing for the plant is done by experienced 
company buyers who attend auctions and purchase 
suitable cattle on the open market in competition with 
other ‘ thus paying the full local commercial 
price 1 cattle are driven from the market to the 
nearest railway station where they are loaded into 
special cattle cars, 54 in each to prevent undue crowd- 
ing. and are then taken by rail to Pugu Station, a few 
miles from Dar es Salaam. From there the cattle 
are driven 20,000-acre holding grounds near 
the packing house where they are fed and rested until 


About a 10 
kept in the 


the plant is prepared to handle them 
day supply of cattle wall be 


grounds, which will be stocked at the rate of about 


holding 


10 acres per cow since the quality of the grazing is 
not high 
At the pres 


| only about 50 cattle are slaugh 


tered daily, but when the project is in full operation 
next year it is estimated that the plant will be able 
to absorb ibout 


100 cattle daily, a large proportion 


surplu lerritory 
operat for 25 days each 
> or 3 months each year 
no killing so the natives employed 

free to tend their farms 

of the packing house is that 
Every part of the animals 
r one purpose or another 
elaborate machinery ha 
| 


for this purpose All 


illy pac ked in ti 


Mr. Minnigerode is Consul, American Consulate, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika 
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stacked in salt to keep them in good condition for 
export The bones will be turned into fertilizer and 
even the hair will be treated and sold. The delicate 
hairs from inside the ears of the cattle are to be spe- 
cially treated as they appear to be in demand for 
\aking artist's paint brushes 
Since it is anticipated that most of the profits from 
this trade will eventually return to Tanganyika and 
be used for the benefit of the Territory, the opening 
of this plant is regarded as an important milestone in 
the economic development of Tanganyika 
The company will spend an estimated £200,000 
to £500,000 


$560,000 to $840,000 annually on 


the pure hase of cattle alone This money will prov ide 


livestock producers with additional income, which 
can be used to improve their standard of living, their 


land, and the quality of their stock 


Foreign 
A gr ‘culture 


Cotton—Production, 
edited by W. B. Andrews 
Press, Richmond, Va., 1950 

The sciences, like Victor Hugo's blind children and 


the elephant, touch cotton at so many different point 


VUarketu 
76 pp il Win Byrd 


that no student of the commodity, however firm h 
grasp of his own spe ialtv, can hope to write authori 
tatively on much more than a single phase of the 


subject Students in all departments will, therefore 


welcome this encyclopedic volume in which fifteen 
well-known authors guide the reader through the spe 
cial fields of their own professional competence 

Starting with the historical review of the geography 
of American cotton production since 1800, the subjects 
ol separate contributions include, on the side of pro 
duction: Cotton Varieties and Breeding; Response to 
Fertilizers; Cotton Diseases; Cultural Practices; Insect 
Control; Harvesting: and Ginning 

Iwo chapters are given to Markets and Marketing 
Practices including Classing, two to Manufacturing 
ind Utilization, and one each to Warehousing, Cotton 
Fiber Technology, World Aspects of Cotton Produc 
tion and Trade, and Cottonseed 

A valuable feature of the book is its illustrations 
which are markedly copious, clear, and well-chosen 
lo Professor W. B. Andrews, State College, Mississippi 
belongs credit for inspiring the work, editing it, and 


carrying it through to publication 


Extension Work in 


The Punjab 


by KARL KNAUS 


Anyone visiting the Punjab in Pakis- 
tan will be imnpre ssed by the excellence 


of the farming ther Though done 


largely with primitive tools and bullock 
power and by illiterate people, the fields and boundary 
lines are clean of weeds, the cotton and sugarcane rows 


are straight, and there is an even stand of rice, wheat 


( hic k pe a 


grown Aside from a naturally fertile soil and a 


cotton, gram or whatever crop is being 


thrifty hard-working people there are some other 
reasons for these evidences of good farming. First 
among them ts the Punjab Agricultural College and 


Research Institute at Lyallpur This little 45-vear-old 


15 undermanned and 


school of 310° students and 
undertinanced departments or sections as they are 
called, exerts an influence on Punjab agriculture far 
in excess of what might be expected from so young 
an institution or so small a stafl 

Effective research on problems of particular im 
portance to farmers of the Province, coupled with an 
AGETESSIVE 


well-organized extension program, has pro 


duced remarkable results in the subject matter fields 


in which the Institute has worked Here are a few as 


Donkeys tread out the grain on this traditional threshing 
floor in the Punjab 


276 


Khan Abdul Rahman, 


Agriculture 1) The vield of wheat has been raised 


Director o 


report d by Dr 


from 820 to 1,312 pounds per acre 2) the vield of 


cotton lint from 109 to 218 pounds per acre, its staple 
length from 0.7 inch to 1.1 inches, and its fiber count 
from 20 to 70; }) the raw sugar yield from 1,640 
to 5,330 pounds per acre; and (4) through the use of 
berseem and imported legumes, the fodder yield has 
been raised from 7 to 21 tons per acre 

The methods by which these results have been ob- 
tained are intere sting 


For example, posters are used 


extensively. Students are trained to carry on lectures 


and demonstrations in their home villages during sum 


mer vacations. Exhibits are used at fairs. livestock 


shows and other places where many peopl will set 


them. Short courses are given at the college for spe- 
cial interest groups like fruit growers and dairymen 
Care is always taken to explain “why,” also to recom- 
mend only seed, other materials, or cultural practices 
that are easily available to the pe opl In othe I words 
they make it as easy as possible for farmers to follow 
the recommendations. While the crop improvement 
improved varieties, yet 


cultural practices, optimum water needs, and insect 


work has been mostly with 


and plant disease control have received attention and 


have made their contributions 


In carrving on their extension work, Dr. Rahman 


says that they have three outstanding difficulti 1 
Very few peopl can read lite racy 1s ibout 10 percent 


and probably less in rural areas 2) the people are 


poor do not have radios, and cannot travel far from 
thei villages and ) holdings are small the usual 
farm 1s 5 to 6 acres 

On the other hand, most of the farmers live in 
villages of 50 to 150 families, which enables extension 
numbers They have few 
1 vy 


end 


workers to reach lara 


amusements and readily at eetings and demon- 
strations that are accompanied by entertainment fe: 

tures. And they are thrifty: therefore, they will chang: 
practices when it is proved that they will benefit fron 


them 


Mr. Knaus is adviser on extension to the Government of 
Pakistan under the United States program of technical 
cooperation 
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les for extension Dr. Malik Amanat Khan, Principal at Lyallpur and 
with a Director of Agnculturs Head of the Agriculture and the 
In each circle, there are | to 4 EADAs ( extra assistan thinks tl 


t 


Economic Sections 


iat the work with farm management and live 
directors of agriculture 16 tor the Province stock should be greatly strengthened. The Department 
16 EADAs supervise the worl 126 agricultural as of Agriculture is highly interested research 
sistants who correspond to county agricultur: n human nutrition and son ot home 
in the Un { at Thev are all college g started so that as the incon the cultivator 
it iV illpur Ea h agri ultural nproved through hu her vie lds and better 


arket 
sistant ha us territory at least 5 mukaddams, who varieties 1 be 


retlected in better food more 


are practical men with at least | vear of college train drudgery in the hom 
Ing ind t to 6 be ldars, o1 lox il plowmen who carry I supply better Sanitary measures ind 
out field demonstrations under the direction of the 


! contribute to better health and im 
mukaddamis and the agricultural assistants This type rconditions. Whuile there are many classes 
of organization assures a high percentage of successful n ining and other methods of preserving fruits and 
lemonstrations, although it may not encourage in veg nd large, there is little research or 
itiative and participation of local farmers to the fullest extension work being carried on in problems of the 
extent village home ind of the homemaker \ supply ol 
Another important feature ol the crop improve nt good water and sanitary disposal ot waste and sewage 
work are the seed farms Approved seed is produced are two important problems Phe control of such in 


on these farms in quantities sufficient to supply a larg: sects as flies, mosquitoes, and household insects, which 


percentage of the cultivators This seed is made avail read discase and thus affect the health of the village 


able through distributors who art located so that no people are also in portant Lhe Ss are new areas ol 


cultivator is more than about 5 miles from a seed s ip research and extension to which agricultural authori 


ply In the é 7? cotton, approved seed has been ties wish to vive attention as soon as po sible 
adapted to s ic localities After the Research In The Punjab is thus 


stitute announces that a certain variety of 


an é contrast excellent 
cotton 1s WOrTkK IM Sore subject matter fields and vers litth in 
best suited to an area, the Cotton Control Act requires others This has caused Dr. Rahman to rem that 
that approved seed of this variety be used in tl 


local ty 


at 1 é é xtension worker 


the fastest horse or to c1 


Italian Agriculture and ERP 
—Part Il 


When ECA began functioning in April f which 


was cotton During the first 2 vears of the 
1948, large rehef programs, mostly ERP program in Italy, the problems of basic supplis 
United States financed, had already varticularly from the dollar area, have become of 


started I the gap between esser importance as domestic production increased 


j 


taly’s food needs and its supplies and had assisted nd trade agreements were concluded The efforts 


a healthy economic setting for increased sist Italian agriculture have thus turned increa 
production and foreign trade However, there re ind augmenting output through investments 


mained urgent need for considerable imports of basi lira counterpart funds and technical assistance 
foodstuffs and agricultural supplies as well as certain 
raw materials for imdustry, one of the most important ECA Dollar Assistance 


From an agricultural viewpoi ost direct dol 


has been through the mnportation 


pecially wheat During the first 2 years 
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Tante 1 Imports of agricultural products and 


ERP up t 


financed cer 


April 50, 1950, 1.8 million tons of ECA 
ils, representing a lue of § O00 000 


Lhere were sO laree Wnports ©o 


arrived in Italy | 


other foodstuff Italian production ot whict is OF 
was insufficient to cover requirements (table | In 
addition there were heavy importations of raw cotton 


\egri- 


nceluded fertilizers and 


and other fibers that are not produced in Italy 


cultural supplies imported 
pesticides A few special types of agricultural equip 
ment were brought in, too, but importation of most 
types of agricultural machinery that can be produced 
in Italy was not included in the ECA import program, 
because ECA considered development of that industry 
in Italy important from an over-all economic view- 
disadvantage 


point, notwithstanding the immediate 


to Italian agriculture of such a decision 


ERP Counterpart Funds 

While the direct dollar aid is important to Italian 
agriculture, the principal ECA benefits to this segment 
of the economy come from the lira counterpart funds, 
that is, from the lire that the Government obtained 


from the internal sale of products given to Italy as 
dollar aid 
For the first vear of ERP | 1948-49), 70 billion lire 


were set aside for agricultural purposes by agreement 


between the Italian Government and ECA. Before 
this money could be used, however, parliamentary ap- 
proval was required by Italian law That approv 
April 25 


6> became etftective This law specified that the 


was not forthcoming unti 


the follow nv purposes 


onev be used for 


immount 


the Mission for expenditur wy the Italian Govern 
ment, but only | billion actually ha bee ent 
Under Italian law. funds authorized by Parliament 
do not have to be spent durit he period fe vhict 


illocated : hence the remaining 50 billion 1 

be carried over for the purposes for which they were 
earmarked by Parliament Indeed, by 
fiscal 1948—49 none of the 70 billion actually had been 
the lag in utilization of the funds 


spent However 


does not mean that the work program was stationary 
Both the Ministry of Agriculture and the Mission en 
deavored to develop and approve projects as rapidly 
as possible but there were many barriers to speedy 


execution Most important of these barriers were 
the de tail d procedure sin both the Italian and LU nite d 
States agencies 

Because of the slowness of expenditures during thi 
first vear, together with urgent need for funds in other 
sectors of the economy, no allocations were made to 
agriculture from 1949-50 accruals to the lira fund 

Along with the ECA program for agriculture, the 
Italian Government is working out long-term plans 


tor developing the south and the depressed al 


cas O1 


program is to continue 


the center and north This | 


for a period of 10 years beginning in 1950 Under the 
plan, ERP-financed programs are to be integrated with 
this 10-year program and ERP funds are desired for 


» 


use during the first 2 vears 1950-52). that is. for the 


' 
Before 


last 2 years of ERP 


oncurring even in prin- 
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ciple to using ERP counterpart funds in this extraor- 
dinary program, the Mission obtained agreement of 
the Italian Government to continue the ERP projects 
started throughout Italy (i. e., in nondepressed areas 
in north and central Italy as we ll as in de presse d areas 


and to carry out an over-all agricultural program along 


} 


the lines suggested by the Mission 


Reclamation and Irrigation 


under existing Italian law, involv: 


This progran 
the development of land that may be partly or totally 
unproductive rehabilitated or in 
proved by drainag igati and other work 
In these ‘ will ww roads wqueducts 
transmis and other public wor 
required to en we onto the land As 
second stage ¢ 


the first stage 


peo 
t 
" 


possible 


contemporaneously with 


! 
the Government tries to provide such 


features as dams for irrigation and power, main canals 
and irrigation networks, as well as main draimage 
EC A si lects only those 


guarantee maxirnum production in a 


canals with pulnpin stations 
projects that 
minimun nount of ti with a minimum amount of 
money 

About 240 projects have sO 


for financing under the first year program of ECA, 


al b en recom nded 


The status of allocations made during the investigation 


stages is shown in the following tabulation 


basins 


War damage 


North Central 
South 


Total 


As of June ¥ 


It will be noted that the tabulation is broken down 
Definition of the 
terms “Acceleration” and “Concentration A and B” 
are in order before proceeding to a more detailed 
description of this program 


into spe cihe categones ol projec ts 


“Acceleration” is the term assigned by the Italian 
Gove rnment to designate projec ts on which work was 
to be given first priority The “Concentration” proj- 
ects are those that were given se« ond pnority on th 
extraordinary public funds Phe “A” projects require 
+ vears of work for comple tion; the “B” projects had 
been partly completed before ECA, and, for a period 

year, 90 percent of the remaining public work 


was to be financed by ECA 
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Italy is trying to improve its corn crop by adapting United 
States hybrid corn to local conditions 
ACCELERATION PROJECTS. This group of projects 
10 districts, most of which are in southern 
Italv, Sicily, and Sardinia, containing 1.135.000 hee« 
tares (2.800.000 acres The law under which these 


represents 


districts are to be developed contains particularly 
stringent measures for the compulsory development 
of properties by landowners; failure to follow the plans 
submitted by the district may result in expropriation 
of the property by the district 


celerated” so as to leave the owner no excuse for not 


Public works are “ac 
undertaking private improvements. This is a law de 
signed particularly for regions with large areas of un 
developed lands such as is found in each of the 30 
districts 

Construction is under way on all acceleration proj 
ects but is being retarded by slow review of plans and 
specifications as required under existing governmental 
The amounts of contract awards ave rage 
14.464.- 
280,500 lire have been approved for these projects 
When work has been completed, it is anticipated that 
the following benefits will result 


regulations 
about 11 percent below engineer estimates 


New roads niles 45 
Drinking water aqueduct ) 144 
New rrigatior a 10, OOO 
Drainage _ 000 
Flood control O00 
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CONCENTRATION A This group involve 
ects in all parts of Italy comprising 2 million acres 
Like the Acceleration projects, these are considered 
to be a 4-year program with ECA assistance ending 
on June 30, 1952 These projects are heavily cor 
centrated in the Po River Valley and Sicily Most 
projects in southern Italy are under construction but 
are not as far advanced as those in the north The 
following benefits are anticipated from funds present! 


i 
ivailable 8 billion lire 


New rri tied wre ‘ 
New drainage do +/ ( 


Flood control do Or 


CONCENTRATION B. These projects are distributed 
throughout the country and were considered to be of 
great importance as the program ¢ alled tor comple tion 
within a few months It was understood that ECA 
would provide funds that would bring these projects 
to approximately 90 percent of completion, and the 
Italian Government would furnish the required 10 
percent ata later date It now ippe irs that the Gov 
ernment may have difficulties in locating sufficient 
funds to include this group of projects in its regular 
budget for the coming year. and it may be desirable 
for ECA to help provide the necessary funds fron 
possible savings in the Acceleration and Concentration 
\ groups 

In the B group, there are 152 projects, totaling 5.5 


million acres All projects have heen examined and 
work has started in about half of the districts Ihe 
first year’s program provided for 6,520 million lire 


from which it is hoped these benefits will be derived 


New road ‘ t 


Drinking water queducts ae 
New rri tio wr 
Drainage ac bO), OOF 
Flood control 10 12, 000 


1 
ANTI-MALARIA. For the past vear the anti-malaria 


program involved an expe nditure of 229,104,000 lire 
which was distributed to 11 region DDT spraying 
services were carried out im the ireas considered to be 
particularly malarious Italian health officials report 
that the results surpass their expectations 

for the sect nd year Snow being developed 


WAR DAMAGES ECA has allocated 2.8 billion lire 


lor repairing Wal dat wes mm various reclan iio! 


\ progran 


areas In general, the work involves such facilities as 


highway surfaces, bridges, or canals within established 


each cas eXamination re 


vealed that agricultural production was being har 


reclamation districts 


pered by works that could usually he repaired with a 
very small amount of money Construction is under 
way on ill war-damaged projects and c« mpleted or 


more than 50 percent 


MOUNTAIN BASINS Only 630 millon lire hav 


been allocated tor the mountain basins program t 


dat In 


yeneral, investigations were retarded be 


280 


Panux 2.—Reecarch program implemented by 1948-49 ERP 
mterpart ; 

t . 

} 

‘ 

Fig , 

cause the original progral ippeared to E¢ A to otter 
benefits that could not be realized for many vears \ 
revised program was developed, and about 25 percent 
of the work is now in progress on that portion whet 


projects have been authorized 


isststance to Farmers for 


Land Improvement 


The land improvement program, designed to assist 
and encourage individual farmers to improve thei 
land and tarm buildings, provides certain grants-in-aid 
to cover part of the improvement costs 

Of the 12.5 billie { 


n lire authorized for this progran 
11.5 bilhon were allocated to be pai 


carrying out such farm improvements as land leveling 


evelopment of irrigatior construction 


and repair of interfarm roads, building and repair of 


farmhouses and other farm buildings, electrificatior 
pasture improvement, planting of orchards and vine 


vards, and providing drinking water 


Phe remaining | billion lire have been authorized to 
cover costs of constructing and modernizing plants 
ind equipment in southern Italy for preserving, prov 
essing, storing, and marketing agricultural produce by 
cooperatives and others and for breeding and shelter 
ing livestock In this connection, the Mission has 


urged that priority be given to modernizing and con- 


structing those plants that \ 1] process and tore 


farm produce likely to increase in supply as the south 


deve lops 


Foreign Agriculture 


wa Os eo ae Bove ee 


As of Mar | 950 


had been committed t | 


subsidy one 


separate WOrks 


State Contribution to Labor 


Costs for Land Improvement 


This project has been developed to supplement and 
expand the Italian program that was initiated in 1946 
to provide employment on farms in critical areas and 
at the same time nerease agricultural production 
through the improvements achieved he progran 
makes available state contributions (ranging from 355 
percent of the costs of the improvements on large farms 
to 67 percent on small farms) for payment of the labor 
hired through Provincial unemployment offices The 
work must be pe rformed on speci types ol MMprove 
ments that will increase production and stimulate pr 
vate investment under the condition that unemployed 
labor is hired This program provides for land in 
provement works similar to those provided under the 
ECA Land Improvement Project except that here th 
state contribution covers only part of the hired labor 
costs and none of the material costs 

The enabling legislation appropriated 4.5 billion lire 
2 75 billion were allocated 


The types 


for the prog: 
to southern aly ng the islands 


Mnprovel for subsidies from these fund 


the attainment o 


iddition 


ponsored 


December 1950, 


» interest rate average 6.) percent 


plus certaun other costs adding roughly | 


. pereent 
repayment period, their funds have been insufh 
and their organizational structure unsuited to 
processing of loan 
status of Italian fa ! indicated 
the fact that the onl av a farmer can get credit 
» percent us through a state subsidy on the going 


{ interes » percent of the oat 


running up t« 


t 
iv be chosen in leu of direct contributions for 


certain types of farm improvement work, 1. ¢., a farmer 


/ 


qualifying for Government under the 


assistance 

ECA) Land Improvement program may elect be 
t ! 

tween a a grant up to Te} percent 


tr) percent for 
wal damage ol the cost ol the lunprovement 
a rebate on the interest rate of a loan 
Originally, the 1.5 billion lire allocated for farm 


credit w is to be used to pay the sc interest-rate sub 


works and (b 


sidies. However, the Mission, not wishing to pe rpetu 
ite the present farm credit system, has preferred t 
withhold concurrence on the use of the funds hoping 

t they might be used to initiate a more satisfactory 

credit progran 

While holding this ECA fund in abevance, the Mi 

n has agreed to allocate an equivalent amount 
Aid Counterpart Fund, which is free fr 


laid down under Law 165 Under pre 


Interim 


TrOrie’y will be Whe itlable to be rr 


Research and Experimentation 


The purpos 


ptabilit 


ncit ' 
ore mon 


under the seed subsidy program was planted in 1949 
throughout the corn-growing areas of Italy 

On the whole, the program was satisfactory, al- 
though the performance of several varieties demon 
strated that hybrid corn production in Italy is still in 
an experimental stage and that future programs must 
be developed with care This year only about half 
of an additional pure hase of 2.200 tons of seed has been 
sold to farmers The reasons for this setback are many 
but the most important Causes appear to be the lack 
ol adequate publi ity, late arrival of the seed and an 


unsatisfactory distribution progran 


Inspection Service 


Phe Inspection Service project aims to strengthen 
SeTVICE 


through which most of the general programs of the 


the Government’s agricultural Inspection 


Ministry of Agriculture are channeled to the farmers 
of Italy and whose Provincial office staffs are charged 
with farmer educational, or extension, work, and the 
collection and forwarding of statistics 

To achieve this aim, 800 milhon lire have been au 
thorized for the project, to provide additional trans 
portation, equipment, supplies ! new per 


sonnel Slightly more than h f the money was 


committed during the fiscal ye: 


Training and Education of Farmers 


j 


Phe 700 million lire authorized for the 


’ 


ng and education proyes were 


ippropriatea 

t possible for the staff member 

Service to establish educational 

farms, schedule farmer meetiu 

ods of carrving out tarmuing « 

irculars describing modern | ti nd secure 

ual aids and other equipment required to do an 
ctive iob ot trans 

put Into action on 

more productive 


This program also 


inc budes plan to 


bility of Inspection Service workers, and call 


te « hing 
for the establishment of entral office to coordinat 


extension activities and provide guidance for lo 
per onnel 
More than half of the n 
Service has already been spent 
lieves that the organization 


out the provisions ol the prog 


Pest and Parasite Control 


} 


de gyned to 


help intensify \oriculture 


to control and ¢ 


causing the 


The enabling legislation appropriated LS billion lire 
mostly for action programs lhe funds for these pro- 
grams are being used mainly to purchase insecticides 
with smaller portions set aside to procure spec ial types 
of equipment, some of which is rented to farmers for 
nominal fee Farmers receive up to four-fif 

the ir insecti« ice requireme nts pros iding the y follow 
the specific instructions of the Provincial Inspectors 
in applying the materials received. Where satisfactory 
measures of control are unknown, as in the case of 
dacus fly, fruit tree virus, and chestnut blight. funds 
have been programmed to continue researc! lwo 
helicopters were also purchased for experiments in 
applying insecticides 


Livestock Improvement 


This program is designed to step up the 


ment of dairy cattle, draft animal 


improve- 
| 
s, Sheep, and poultry 
throughout Italy by providing funds to pay a portion 
ol the cost of top-quality breeding stock 
On June 1, 1950, 366 million of the 400-million-lire 
fund appropriated for livestock improvement had beer 
committed to specific programs, the bulk of it for 
dairy cattle improvement 


Purchase of Draft Animals and Farm Machiner} 


This project ts dk signed to assi 
operators of small farms in southert 
to purchase draft animals and farm machin 
granting subsidies not exceeding 40 percent ¢ 
costs to the farmers Many of these fa 
been producing it full cay because 
have not had « ipital to purcha sufh 
ind machinery Also. new 
rently being formed in Itals 
over these new farn 
earned a living as hire 


have litth capital to 
Operators of fan 
formed bv such fart 
erators of small or 
units under a share 
ire eligible for appr 
funds, providing the 
ncation a 
Roughly 50 pr 
to purchasers of work stock including oxen 
triple-purpose cattle, h s, and mules Che ren 


percent 1s to sed to subsidize 


ing ov) 
i | 


ari 
chinery 

Phe 900-million-li nd to be used to imple 
this project hi llotted to the Provinces 


tentative informat indicates that applications 


ip 
exceed the funds 


Small Landed Property 
Iwo billion lire were 
counterpart fund to he 


rnment encouragemen 


Foreign Agriculture 


as contrasted with com- 
pulsory land redistribution) during the postwar period 
began 2 years ago with special tax exemptions for new 
small holders and a Government subsidy on the in- 
terest rate paid for mortgage loans. Later an initial 
sum of 500 million lire was set aside for the total fi- 
nancing of purchases of land under this program 
Though the Mission had agreed in principle to the 
use of the ECA funds for the small Landed Property 
project, it insisted on project-by-project approval. So 
far, only four projects have been approved 


tion of small landed property 


From its 
investigations the Mission has the impression that to 
make a go of their farms, peasants need help beyond 
the mere purchase and allotment of land, which is 
not of good quality 


Other Projects 


Iwo other production projects were included in 
the legislation authorizing the expenditure of 70 billion 
lire for agriculture from 1948-49 Counterpart Funds 
These projects—Transformation and Improvement of 
Public Lands and Vine and Tree Culture— are not vet 
in operation 

For the Transformation and Improvement of Pub- 
lic Lands, the legislation (Law 165) authorized the 
expenditure of 1.7 billion lire to improve and restore 
the fertility of a large 
military properties 


area of communal and former 
in the south 
by individuals and farmer cooperatives 


now being farmed 
Nothing has 


been done on this program as yet 


Workmen lining the Lignara Torrent with concrete, one of the many 
with ERP assistance 
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For the second project, designed to implement a 
program of vine and tree culture improvement, 300 
million lire has been authorized, but as yet no plans 
have been worked out for the project 


Technical Assistance Program 


The activities under the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram that are of particular interest to the Agriculture 
Division of the ECA Mission fall into two categories 
American technical experts serving in Italy and Italian 
teams of technical scientists and public administrators 
studying specific programs in the United States 

Activities of the two United States technicians in- 
clude the initiation of research in chestnut blight con 
trol and the replacement of blighted chestnuts; advice 
on a program for mountain wate rshed systemuzation 
and up-to-date forestry methods and forestry indus- 
trialization; assistance on seed improvement of Italy’s 
important cereal crops, on the development of high- 
quality forage crops, on a program to improve the 
quality of the more important classes of livestock, and 
on the proper use of chemicals for treating grain stored 
in bins to reduce insect and rodent damag 

Under the project, eignt Italian technicians are now 
in the United States studying such agricultural pro 
grams and farming methods as seed selection, hay 
harvesting and storage, selection and use of fungicides 
and pesticides, forestry nursery program, fruit and 
vegetable marketing, soil conservation methods, and 
extension service organization and ope ration 


reclamation projects going forward in Italy 
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